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MICHAEL KELLY IN VIENNA. 
(1784.) 

I had the pleasure, about this time, to be 
introduced to Monsieur Martini. He was a 
very old man. His sister, nearly his own age, 
kept his house for him. She was reckoned 
a deep blue, and very well versed in all the 
arts and sciences. The great poet Metastasio 
had lived sixty years in her brother’s house, 
upon the most friendly terms, and died in it. 
The Colleges of Bologna and Pavia gave her 
the title of Dottoressa, and deputations came 
from both those places, with her diploma. 
When I was admitted to her conversaziones, 
and musical parties, she was in the vale of 
years, yet still possessed the gayety and 
vivacity of a girl, and was polite and affable 
to all. Mozart was an almost constant at- 
tendant at her parties, and I have heard him 
play duets on the pianoforte with her, of his 
own composition. She was a great favorite 
of his. ; 

At one of her parties I had the pleasure to 
be introduced to Mrs. Piozzi, who, with her 
husband, was travelling on the Continent ; 
there appeared to me a great similarity in the 
manners of these two gifted women, who 
conversed with all around them without ped- 
antry or affectation. It was certainly an 
epoch, not to be forgotten, to have had the 
good fortune, on the same evening, to be in 
company with the favorites of Metastasio 
and Dr. Johnson, and last, not least, with 
Mozart himself. 

There was avery excellent company of 
German singers at the Canatore [ Kiirnthner 
Thor ?] Theatre ; it was more spacious than 
the Imperial Court Theatre. The first fe- 
male singer was Madame Lange, wife to the 
excellent comedian of that name, and sister 
to Madame Mozart. She was a wonderful 
favorite, and deservedly so; she had a great- 
er extent of high notes than any other singer 
I ever heard. The songs which Mozart com- 
posed for her in L’ Enlevement du Serail show 
what a compass of voice she had; her execu- 
tion was most brilliant. Stephen Storace 
told me it was far beyond that of Bastardini, 
who was engaged to sing at the Pantheon in 
London, and who, for each night of her per- 
formance, of two songs, received one hun- 
dred guineas, an enormous sum at that time ; 
and (comparatively speaking) more than two 
hundred at the present day. 

A number of foreign princes, among whom 
were the Duc de Deux Ponts, the Elector of 
Bavaria, etc., with great retinues, came to 
visit the emperor, who, upon this occasion, 
signified his wish to have two grand serious 











operas, both the composition of Chevalier 
Gluck, — LZ’ Iphigenia in Tauride and L’ Al 
ceste, — produced under the direction of the 
composer; and gave orders that no expense 
should be spared to give them évery effect. 

Gluck was then living at Vienna, where he 
had retired, crowned with professional honors, 
and a splendid fortune, courted and caressed 
by all ranks, and in his seventy-fourth year. 

L’ Iphigenia was the first opera to be pro- 
duced, and Gluck was to make his choice of 
the performers in it. Madame Bernasconi 
was one of the first serious singers of the 
day,—to her was appropriated the part of 
Iphigenia. The celebrated tenor, Adember- 
ger, performed the part of Orestes, finely. 
To me was allotted the character of Pylades, 
which created no small envy among those 
performers who thought themselves better 
entitled to the part than myself, and perhaps 
they were right; however, I had it, and also 
the high gratification of being instructed in 
the part by the composer himself. 

One morning, after I had been singing 
with him, he said, “ Follow me up stairs, sir, 
and I will introduce you to one, whom, all 
my life, I have made my study, and endeav- 
ored to imitate.” I followed him into his 
bedroom, and opposite to the head of the bed 
saw a full-length picture of Handel, in a rich 
frame. “There, sir,” said he, “is the por- 
trait of the inspired master of our art; when 
I open my eyes in the morning, I look upon 
him with reverential awe, and acknowledge 
him as such, and the highest praise is due to 
your country for having distinguished and 
cherished his gigantic genius.” 

L’ Iphigenia was soon put into rehearsal, 
and a corps de ballet engaged for the inci- 
dental dances belonging to the piece. The 
ballet master was Monsieur De Camp, the 
uncle of that excellent actress, and accom- 
plished and deserving woman, Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. Gluck superintended the rehearsals, 
with his powdered wig and gold-headed cane ; 
the orchestra and choruses were augmented, 
and all the parts were well filled. 

The second opera was Alceste, which was 
got up with magnificence and splendor, wor- 
thy an imperial court. 

For describing the strongest passions in 
music, and proving grand dramatic effect, in 
my opinion no man ever equalled Gluck, — 
he was a great painter of music; perhaps 
the expression is far-fetched, and may not be 
allowable, but 1 speak from my own feelings, 
and the sensation his descriptive music always 
produced on me. For example, I never 
could hear, without tears, the dream of Ores- 
tes, in Iphigenia: when in sleep, he prays 
the gods to give a ray of peace to the parri- 
cide Orestes. What can be more expressive 
of deep and dark despair? And the fine cho- 
rus of the demons who surround his couch, 
with the ghost of his mother, produced in me 
a feeling of horror, mixed with delight. 

Dr. Burney (no mean authority) said, 
Gluck was the Michael Angelo of living com- 
posers, and called him the simplifying mu- 
sician. Salieri told me that, a comic opera of 
Gluck’s being performed at the Elector Pala- 
tine’s theatre, at Schwetzingen, his Electoral 


Highness was struck with the music, and in- 
quired who had composed it; on being in- 
formed that he was an honest German who 
loved old wine, his Highness immediately or- 
dered him a tun of Hock. 

Paesiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia, which he 
composed in Russia, and brought with him to 
Vienna, was got up; Signor Mandini and I 
played the part of Count Almaviva alternate- 
ly; Storace was the Rosina. There were 
three operas now on the tapis, one by Rhigini, 
another by Salieri (the Grotto of Trophoni- 
us,) and one by Mozart, by special command 
of the emperor. Mozart chose to have 
Beaumarchais’s French comedy, Le Mariage 
de Figaro made into an Italian opera, which 
was done with great ability, by Da Ponte. 
These three pieces were nearly ready for 
representation at the same time, and each 
composer claimed the right of producing his 
opera for the first. The contest raised much 
discord, and parties were formed. The 
characters of the three men were all very 
different. Mozart was as touchy as gunpow- 
der, and swore he would put the score of his 
opera into the fire if it was not produced 
first ; his claim was backed by a strong party : 
on the contrary, Rhigini was working like a 
mole in the dark to get precedence. 

The third candidate was Maestro di Capel- 
la to the court, a clever, shrewd man, pos- 
sessed of what Bacon called crooked wisdom, 
and his claims were backed by three of the 
principal performers, who formed a cabal not 
easily put down. Every one of the opera 
jcompany took part in the contest. I alone 
was a stickler for Mozart, and naturally 
enough, for he had a claim on my warmest 
wishes, from my adoration of his powerful 
genius, and the debt of gratitude I owed him 
for many personal favors. 

The mighty contest was put an end to by 
his Majesty issuing a mandate for Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro, to be instantly put into re- 
hearsal; and none more than Michael O’Kel- 
ly enjoyed the little great man’s triumph 
over his rivals. 

Of all the performers in this opera at that 
time, but one survives—myself. It was al- 
lowed that never was opera stronger cast. I 
have seen it performed at different periods in 
other countries, and well too, but no more to 
compare with its original performance than 
light is to darkness. All the original per- 
formers had the advantage of the instruction 
of the composer, who transfused into their 
minds his inspired meaning. I never shall 
forget his little animated countenance, when 
lighted up with the glowing rays of genius ; 
it is as impossible to describe it as it would 
be to paint sunbeams. 

I called on him one evening; he said to 
me, ‘I have just finished a little duet for my 
opera; you shall hear it.” He sat down to 
the piano, and we sang it. I was delighted 
with it, and the musical world will give me 
credit for being so when I mention the duet 
sung by Count Almaviva and Susan, “Crudel 
perché finora farmi languire cosi.”. A more 
delicious morceau never was penned by man, 
and it has often been a source of pleasure to 
me to have been the first who heard it, and 
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to have sung it with its greatly gifted com- 
poser. I remember at the first rehearsal of 
the full band, Mozart was on the stage with 
his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, 
giving the time of the music to the orchestra, 
Figaro’s song, “ Non pit andrai, farfallone 
amoroso,” Bennuci gave with the greatest 
animation and power of voice. 

I was standing close to Mozart, who, sotto. 
voce, was repeating, “Bravo! Bravo! Ben- 
nuci;” and when Bennuci came to the fine 
passage, “‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria 
militar,” which he gave out with stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the 
whole of the performers on the stage, and 
those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one 
feeling of delight, vociferated “ Bravo! Bra- 
vo! Maestro. Viva, viva, grande Mozart!” 
Those in the orchestra I thought would never 
have ceased applauding, by beating the bows 
of their violins against the music desks. The 
little man acknowledged, by repeated obei- 
sances, his thanks for the distinguished mark 
of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him. 

The same meed of approbation was given 
to the finale at the end of the first act; that 
piece of music alone, in my humble opinion, 
if he had never composed anything else good, 
would have stamped him as the greatest mas- 
ter of his art. In the sestetto, in the second 
act (which was Mozart’s favorite piece of the 
whole opera), I had a very conspicuous part 
as the Stuttering Judge. All through the 
piece I was to stutter; but in the sestetto, 
Mozart requested I would not, for if I did, I 
should spoil his music. I told him, that al- 
though it might appear very presumptuous in 
a lad like me to differ with him on this point, 
I did, and was sure the way in which I in- 
tended to introduce the stuttering would not 
interfere with the other parts, but produce an 
effect ; besides, it certainly was not in nature 
that I should stutter all through the part, and 
when I came to the sestetto speak plain, and 
after that piece of music was over, return to 
stuttering ; and, I added (apologizing at the 
same time for my apparent want of deference 
and respect in placing my opinion in opposi- 
tion to that of the great Mozart), that unless 
I was allowed to perform the part as I wished, 
I would not perform it at all. . 

Mozart at last consented that I should have 
my own way, but doubted the success of the 
experiment. Crowded houses proved that 
nothing ever on the stage produced a more 
powerful effect: the audience were convulsed 
with laughter, in which Mozart himself 
joined. ‘The emperor repeatedly cried out 
* Bravo!” and the piece was loudly applaud- 
ed and encored. When the opera was over, 
Mozart came on the stage to me, and shaking 
me by both hands, said, “ Bravo! young 
man, I feel obliged to you; and acknowledge 
you to have been in the right, and myself in 
the wrong.” There was certainly a risk run, 


but I felt within myself I could give the 
effect I wished, and the event proved that I 
was not mistaken. 

I have seen the opera in London, and else- 
where, and never saw the judge portrayed as 
a stutterer, and the scene was olten totally 
I played it as a stupid old man, 


omitted. 




















though at the time I was a beardless strip- 
ling. At the end of the opera, I thought the 
audience would never have done applauding 
and calling for Mozart. Almost every piece 
was encored, which prolonged it nearly to the 
length of two operas, and induced the em- 
peror to issue an order, on the second repre- 
sentation, that no piece of music should be 
encored. Never was anything more com- 
plete than the triumph of Mozart, and his 
Nozze di Figaro, to which numerous over- 
flowing audiences bore witness. 

One morning while we were rehearsing in 
the grand saloon of the palace, his Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince Rosenburg, entered 
the saloon, and addressing himself to Storace, 
Mandini, and Bennuci, said, *] dare say you 
are all pleased that I have desired there shall 
be no more encores; to have your songs so 
often repeated must be a great fatigue, and 
very distressing to you.” Storace replied, 
“Tt is, indeed, sir, very distressing, very 
much so;” the other two bowed, as if they 
were of the same opinion. I was close to 
his Majesty, and said boldly to him, “ Do 
not believe them, sire; they all like to be 
encored, at least Iam sure I always do.” 
His Majesty laughed, and I believe he 
thought there was more truth in my asser- 
tion than in theirs. I am sure there was. 

eres 
* THE BACH CHOIR IN LONDON. 

The above society gave a performance of 
Bach’s Mass in B-minor, at St. James’s Hall, on 
the evening of June 1. This fine composition, 
usually known as Die hohe Messe, is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest works of the grand old Leip- 
zig Cantor. If the Bach Choir had done no 
more than to bring this Mass to a hearing, it 
would have an. enduring claim on our grati- 
tude. Every one knows that the society has done 
more than this: as their prospectus states, “ ‘The 
society is formed for the practice and perform- 
ance of choral works of excellence, of various 
schools.” The past achievements of the society 
have been noteworthy, not only as to the works 
produced, but imrespect of the excellence of the 
performances. That there is need of such a 
society in London, to lift us out of what may 
be termed the rut of ordinary oratorio concerts, 
is patent. Much as one loves and reverences the 
masterpieces of Handel, Mendelssohn and other 
great masters, musicians at least desire to make 
acquaintance with a wider circle of works than 
the managers of our oratorio societies usually 
vouchsafe to us. The Bach Choir, therefore, 
with its fresh enthusiasm and powerful support- 
ers, has an excellent raison d’étre. If eclecticism 
be persevered in, all schools being allowed a 
hearing, and the past be taken as an earnest of 
the future course, musical students may have to 
thank the Bach Choir for making them acquainted 


with works ranging from Carissimi’s Judgment of 


Solomon down to Berlioz’s Requiem mass. There 
is, indeed, a rich and large field to select from. 
Thanks chiefly to the discernment and efforts 
of Mendelssohn, Bach’s High Mass is pretty 
well known abroad; and, as this performance 
was the sixth that has taken place here, one may 
say that it is fairly well known to our London au- 
diences, and that it has now taken a settled place 





1 I was not aware at that time of what I have since found 
to be the fact, that those who labor under the defect of 
stuttering whilespeaking articulate distinctly in singing. 
That excellent bass, Sedgwick, was an instance of it ; and 
the beautiful Mrs, Inchbald, the authoress, another. 








among our standard musical works. It is inter- 
esting to remark that a portion of the mass was 
first performed in 1851, at St. Martin’s Hall, by 
Mr. J. Hullah, a cultured musician, who has 
done much for the art in this country. Of the 
work itself one need now say byt little, save per- 
haps to those who imagine that Bach only wrote 
“fugues:” to them may be said, Go and hear 
this noble composition. Fugues there certainly 
are, written in four, six, and eight parts — writ- 
ten with bold freedom, florid intricacy, masterly 
counterpoint, and bearing the inimitable cachet 
of the greatest contrapuntist that the world has 
But there is here something more than 
this. Bach, when he chose, could be placid, 
tender, emotional. The Et incarnatus is an ex- 
pressive chorus, touching, despite its simplicity ; 
and in the Crucifixus there is a sad, remorseful 
tone, very different from that which the advo- 
cates of modern German music are pleased to 
term “the machine-made music” style generally 
associated with the name of Bach. Again, the 
Benedictus is a lovely air, the violin obligato 
adding to it an additional charm. The solo air, 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum, is likewise remarkable 
for its strong affirmative tone, and the decisive 
ring it has about it. As one listens to the 
imposing masses of sound, the splendid, vivid 
harmonic coloring, and the wonderful interla- 
cing of moving parts, which are to be found in 
this work, it seems as if music of this majestic, 
solemn, but yet bright and tender, character 
was far better suited to display in sounds the 
many-sided truths of the Christian religion than 
are the masses of even the great composers, 
who too frequently build upon a semi-operatic 
basis. 

The performance of this difficult and intricate 
work was indeed excellent. So even and good 
was it, that it is not easy to single out for com- 
mendation one part more than another. The 
admirable training of the choir was well dis- 
played in the boldness of the attack and the 


seen. 


justesse of the intonation in the rendering of 


the elaborate texture of the fugal Gratias agi- 
mus; while the six-part Sanctus, and Pleni 
sunt, with its feeling harmonies and __ florid 
passages, came out magnificently. The soloists 
were Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Isabel 
Fassett, aud Messrs. Shakespeare, Burgon and 
Kempton, who sang their several parts with 
the care and taste of finished artists. With 
the exception of a faulty horn, the band is en- 
titled to’ praise. Special commendation is due 
to Mr. Svendsen for his playing of the flute 
obligato in the duet Domine Deus; and also to 
Mr. Horton, for the beautiful oboe obligato part 
in the air Qui sedes. Too much praise can 
hardly be awarded to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
the conductor, for the perseverance and ability 
he has shown in obtaining so admirable a per- 
formance.— T. L. SourHGATE (Aus. Standard). 





DEATH OF HENRI VIEUXTEMPS. 


At last death has ended poor Vieuxtemps’s suf- 
ferings. It will be recollected that in the height 
of his prosperity and his powers the violinist was 
some years ago stricken with paralysis of the 
right arm, and was compelled to quit a profession 
by the members of which he was so greatly es- 
teemed. He quitted Brussels and went to Paris, 
where he has since occupied himself by compos- 
ing. Among the more important works he has 
recently issued is a violoncello concerto. Hen- 
ri Vieuxtemps was born at Verviers, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1820, his father being an old soldier, who 
had on his retirement from the army become a 
cheap violin maker and a repairer of musical in- 
struments. He studied, as a child, under one 
Lecloux, but after his precocious talent had been 
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brought under the notice of De Beriot, that dis- 
tinguished professor undertook to give him les- 
sons gratuitously. At the age of ten he came 
with De Beriot to Paris, where in 1830 he made 
a sort of premature début at a concert hall in 
the Rue de Cléry. He afterwards returned to his 
studies at Verviers, and in 1835 he made his real 
début in a tour through Germany directed by his 
father. Henceforward, for thirty years, Vieux- 
temps was a violin player celebrated in the two 
hemispheres. His first Russian tour was under- 
taken in 1838, and he remained in Russia one 
year. In 1844, he went to America, and in the 
autumn of the following year he married Jose- 
phine Eder, a celebrated pianist who died in 
1868. In 1846, Vieuxtemps entered into an ar- 
rangement with the Czar Nicholas that he would 
come annually to Russia for ten years, and would, 
in consideration of a handsome annuity, teach 
Russian pupils; but as the northern climate in- 
jured his health, he resigned the duties after a 
few years. In 1857, Vieuxtemps undertook a 
second tour in America, and in 1858, he returned 
to found a series of chamber concerts in Paris. 
He afterwards became principal of the Brussels 
‘ Conservatoire, but two years ago he was com- 
pelled by ill health to resign. He then went to 
Paris, where he died on June 6.° OF his school, 
Henri Vieuxtemps was undoubtedly a great 
player; but whether that school would be ac- 
cepted now is a question. His compositions in- 
clude violin concertos, five of which are published, 
and a great quantity of fantasias, arrangements, 
and other pieces, mostly for the violin. One of 
Vieuxtemps’s brothers, Jules Joseph Ernest, is 
a violoncello player, well known in London or- 
chestras; while another brother, Jean Joseph 
Lucien, is a professor of the piano at Brussels. 
London Figaro, June 11. 





—_.—_——_— 


CONCERNING MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

A certain periodicity of action seems to be in- 
herent in the nature of things. In the physical 
world we find no lack of examples of this: the 
regular, periodic changes from day to night, from 
summer to winter, from low tide to high tide, and 
Our social, political or artistic life 
seems to follow a very similar law. No body of 
men ean long act together for a common purpose 
without feeling the necessity of fixing certain 
times at which they can unite to do something 
more, and accomplish higher and vaster results 
than are to be looked for every day. Every 
association has its periodic high tides; seasons at 
which all their habitual, easy-going activity is 
brought to a focus, as it were, and the extent of 
their power is tested by condensed and unusual 
exertion. No matter how fine the results accom- 
plished by the routine work of every day, bodies 
of men feel now and then impelled to do some- 
thing still better, to put forth all their united 
energy, if only for the sake of seeing what they 
can accomplish when they do their véry best. 
With musical associations, in all ~usical commu- 
nities in fact, these high tides of activity tend to 
assume the shape of festivals. The annual, tri- 
ennial, or other periodic musical festival bespeaks 
the healthy desire of a community to put forth 
all its energy once ina while, and do things 
which it cannot do every day; to make up for 


vice versd. 


habitual shortcomings by a grand, united effort: 


to do, for a time at least, something higher and 
better than usual. Without some such desire, a 
musical festival has no real reason of being. In- 
deed, it could hardly exist; for although festivals 
may sometimes be organized for the mere pur- 
pose of adding to the renown or putting money 
into the pockets of single individuals, no one 
would dare te set such an enterprise on foot in 
the midst of a community in which there existed 





| none of this normal and healthy desire for a peri- 


odieal intensification and concentration of habit- 
ual musical enjoyment.. Upon the whole, we 
may say that if a musical festival does not offer 
or at the very least aim at, higher and better 
things than the public are in the habit of listen- 
ing to, such festival had far better not be than 
be. Above all, the festival which merely aims at 
doing the biggest thing possible has no artistic 
right to exist. To leave generalities and come 
down to particular cases, a great deal has been 
said and written about the recent May Festival 
in New York. It seems to be agreed pretty gen- 
erally that the occasion was artistically a failure, 
inasmuch as the results obtained were wholly dis- 
proportionate to the vast means employed. Yet 
in all the eriticism that this festival has called 
forth, one would fain think that the true gist of 
the matter has been missed. To be sure, we 
have been told that the hall of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory was too large for good musical 
effect; that both chorus and orchestra were too 
large to be manageable, and that the arrangement 
of both singers and players on the stage was 
faulty. Now, too many reasons why a thing is 
bad are no better than too few. The superfluous 
ones weaken the more valid and important ones. 
The real cause of the musical failure of the New 
York festival was the inordinate size of the hall ; 
this and nothing else. All other reasons go for 
naught in face of this one. No doubt the orches- 
tra might have been more advantageously placed 
on the platform; no doubt also that-if they had 
been better placed they would have played better. 
But this point is, comparatively, of no importance 
at all. It would have made no great difference 
in the general effect if the orchestra had played 
to perfection. ‘The hall was so immense that 
good singing and bad singing, good playing and 
bad playing came to pretty much the same thing 
in the end. Those selections which were well 
done sounded but very little (if at all) better 
than the things which were badly done. The 
hall was too large for any music to be effective in. 

Let us look into this matter carefully, for upon 
it depends the first element in the success of a 
musical festival. The wish to have as large a 
hall as is consistent with musical effect is natural. 
It is desirable that as large a number of people 
as possible should be able to listen to the per- 
formances; that the audiences should be as large 
as possible. Large halls are necessary for large 
audiences. The question is, What are the nat- 
ural limits‘of the size of music halls, which can- 
not be overstepped without prejudice to musical 
effect ? : 

It has generally been accepted as arule for 
adapting the size of a body of performers (cho- 
rus and orchestra) to the size of a hall, that, the 
proper proportion between chorus and hall being 
once given on a small scale, this proportion can 
be maintained in larger and larger halls simply 
by following the mathematical law that the volume 
of tone produced must increase in the direct ratio 
of the cubic contents of the hall. The only teasi- 
ble means of doing this is to increase the number 
of performers in the above-mentioned ratio. 
This has been the theory. It has never been put 
in practice beyond certain limits; indeed, it is 
not possible (humanly speaking) to put it in 
practice. ‘The figures increase with such fright- 
ful rapidity that there is no keeping pace with 
them. Say that an orchestra of seventy-five and 
a chorus of five hundred are sufficient for the 
Boston Music Hall (these are the figures of the 
Handel and Haydn festival of 1880; the orches- 
tra is too small for the best effect, but let us take 
it as an example). The cubic contents of the 
Music Hall is about 659,100 cubic feet. Take a 
hall twice as long, twice as broad, and of the 
same height'as the Music Hall: its cubic con- 


tents would be 2,636,400 cubic feet. Such a hall 
would require an orchestra of three hundred 
and a chorus of two thousand, yet such a hall 
is by no means so large as the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory. 

But even these figures would not be sufficient 
‘to keep pace with the increased size of the hall. 
The mathematical rule we have stated above is 
not so simple of application as it seems to be at 
first sight. Doubling and trebling the number of 
performers does not increase the volume of tone 
in a corresponding ratio, in so far as that volume 
is appreciable by the listener. Although the 
actual amount of tone is duly increased, the 
penetrating quality of the tone is proportionately 
decreased. ‘The real way to counteract the in- 
creased size of halls would be to have each per- 
former sing or play two or three times as loud. 
This, however, is impossible. It can only be 
done with one instrument, and this is the organ. 
Every organ builder knows that he cannot make 
an organ fill an exceedingly large hall simply by 
giving it a vast number of pipes. He does it by 
increasing the bellows power of the instrument: 
not by increasing the mass of tone, but by in- 
creasing the intensity of tone. , 

Now the intensity of tone produced by a cho- 
rus and orchestra made up of the instruments 
usually employed by composers eannot be in- 
creased at all except in a hall of limited size. Jt 
can be increased to a certain extent by doubline 
or trebling the number of performers ; but this 
increase of intensity is so slight that it is entirely 
swallowed up by any increase in the size of the 
hall. On the other hand, it can be vastly in- 
creased by making the hall smaller. , 

It may fairly be answered that any musical 
festival given ina hall much larger ‘than our 
Boston Music Hall will of necessity be a musical 
failure when tried by a high standard of criti- 
cism. It may very likely happen that some of 
the music will sound very well for the place it is 
given in, but this is not the question. The mu- 
sic should not only sound very well absolutely 
without relying upon extraneous extenuatine 
circumstances to excuse its shortcomings, but it 
should sound Jeter than the usual daily, weekly 
or monthly performances of similar music : 
which the public is in the habit of listening: For 
a festival at which the musie does not sctaged at 
the very worst, as well as at ordinary cobionntn is 
no festival at all, but merely a show. It is high 
time for the American musical public to appreci- 
ate this fact at its full value; that a festival 
should be a concentration of musical forces, not 
a dilution; above all, that the larger the hall the 
poorer will be the musical effect. — 7 ranscript. 


——_@—___. 
JULIUS EICHBERG. 


. ++. The place of the musician is a noble 
one. His art, more universally than any other 
ministers to our daily happiness; it is blended 
with our deepest religious feelings; it is asso- 
ciated with pride of country, with great events 
and imposing ceremonies ; it gives zest to festivity 
and a tender pathos to grief. Music is the most 
facile of our ethereal servitors, lending itself to 
every mood, adapting itself to every occasion. 

Observations like these, trite though they may 
be, seem necessary when we would fairly estimate 
the works and the influence of a composer, or of 
a great teacher who is forming and inspiring the 
musicians of the coming time. We propose ‘to 
give some account of a musician, composer and 
teacher of very eminent ability, well known in 
Boston — Julius Eichberg. He is a person of 
marked originality of character, strong in reason 
and understanding, endowed also with rapid and 
keen perceptions, a lively sense of the beautiful, 





a tenacious memory, and resolute, firm will. He 
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would have been eminent in any profession. His 
reading has been extensive, and nothing of use 
or beauty has come amiss; and such is the fer- 
tility of his mind, and such his power of illustra- 
tion, that he is one of the most delightful of com- 
panions,—a man with whom one can talk until 
two in the morning. 

He was born at Diisseldorf, in Germany, in 
1824. His early associations are with the castled 
hill and the lovely valley of that beautiful old 
city. Naturally he came from a musical family. 
He hardly remembers when he first began to 
handle his “pony” violin. His father was a 
violin-player and composer. Like most geniuses, 
the boy was precocious, and at the age of seven 
he was able to play acceptably. At one time, 
being confined to his bed by illness, the father 
came with a sheet of music, the ink being still 
wet,.and asked him to sing it. Singing at sight 
was thought to be as natural as breathing. Being 
unable to read the melody properly, the father 
playfully struck him with the sheet, saying, “ You 
will never be a musician; you are more fit for a 
cobbler.” When he was eight he was sent to 
Mayence and took lessons of F. W. Eichler, a 
celebrated virtuoso, who enchanted the world by 
his variations upon a Swiss air. But after a time 
Eichler departed upon a concert tour, and our 
young artist received instruction from another 
master, who was the reverse of a good teacher, 
and was, besides, a selfish man. Under the ridicu- 
lous pretext that the best part of a musical edu- 
sation was to be able to make good notes, he kept 
him all day long copying music, which the astute 
preceptor sold to military bands. 

While the boy was in Mayence there came a 
certain Dr. Langenschwartz, who claimed to be 
an improvisatore, and professed to make rhymes 
off-hand upon any theme, ending the couplet with 
any pair of words given by the audience. The 
young Eichberg played the seventh concerto of 
Rode between the parts of the performance, and 
was besides unconsciously made to fill a part in 
the improvisatore’s plot; for an accomplice of the 
doctor, standing near the innocent boy when the 
rhyme words were called for, told him to shout 
“ Hartz and Schwartz,” which he did lustily in a 
childish treble. Of course the doctor succeeded ! 
From Mayence our young artist went back to 
Diisseldorf, and was once more under the care of 
his father, a cultivated and studious man, whose 
influence was apparent in the judicious training 
of his son. He studied harmony under Julius 
Rictz, afterward famous as director of the 
Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig, and kapellmeis- 
ter to the King of Saxony at Dresden. 

As a reminiscence, it may be mentioned that 
some years ago Mr. B. J. Lang, the eminent 
pianist of this city, called upon Rietz, and in the 
course of the conversation the maestro told him 
that he had one pupil in America of whom he 
was proud. The young Eichberg’s general edu- 
cation was also attended to. The whole family 
was distinguished for excellence in languages, and 
the subject of our memoir reads and writes 
with facility in the leading tongues of Europe. 
Through the favor of Rietz he came to know 
Mendelssohn. After the great man had heard 
the boy play he wrote a commendation, to which 
was attached the well-known tiny seal of red 
wax: “ At so early an age, young E. joins to a 
remarkable firmness and certainty in bowing, and 
use of his left hand, a great deal of true expres- 
sion, which will lead him, I doubt not, to become 
a great artist, to be an honor to his art, and to 
render it important service, and to fulfil all the 
expectations which his remarkably precocious 
talents have awakened. concerning him.” 

At this period in Diisseldorf, Eichberg played 
in the orchestra the last, and least, of the second 
On one occasion Mendelssohn appeared 


violins. 


» conductor, and Eichberg’s violin teacher was 
leader. The performance did not please Men- 
delssohn, and he made a series of sarcastic ob- 
servations to the leader, — observations so severe 
that all the men within hearing packed up their 
horns and fiddles and left the conductor alone. 
Mendelssohn was usually amiable, and his _pic- 
tures have a very sweet and lovely expression ; 
but his conduct appears to have been anything 
but angelic at that time. 

Among other musical acquaintances of this 
period was Robert Schumann. Norbert Burg- 
miiller was also a frequent guest in Eichberg’s 
family. [It will be remembered that Mr. Perabo 
has played a concerto by this composer.] Burg- 
miiller died early, having been drowned in his 
bathing-tub while in an epileptic fit. 

He next studied two years at Brussels in the 
royal conservatory, under the instruction of M. 
Fetis, the eminent theorist and historian of music, 
and of the world-renowned De Beriot. Upon 
his graduation he gained the first prize for violin- 
playing and for composition. This was the fin- 
ishing of his pupilage, and as his studies were 
now so far advanced that he had acquired some 
confidence, Eichberg went to Geneva as director 
of an opera troupe. His ability was so conspic- 
uous that he was soon made professor in the Con- 
servatory, and director of sacred music in a 
prominent church. He remained in Geneva 
eleven years. 

He came to this country with a view of bene- 
fiting his health, and landed in New York in 
1857. Ie played and taught in that city, but 
gained no permanent position. In 1859 he came 
to Boston and found a liome. He was first en- 
gaged as director of music at the Museum. The 
means at his disposal were limited, but he made 
the most of them, and gradually won the regard 
of all lovers of music. While engaged in this 
theatre, he conceived the idea of writing an 
operetta or musical play for a regular stock com- 
pany, and the result was the production of The 
Doctor of Alcantara, on the 7th of April, 1862. 
All theatre-goers remember the success of this 
charming work. It was greeted with continuous 
applause from crowded houses, and, after nearly 
twenty years, it is now played throughout the 
country more frequently than even at the begin- 
ning. The editor of Grove’s Dictionary, under 
the title “Opera,” says of it: “ The Doctor of 
Alcantara may be cited as the most successful 
work, of any pretentions, with an exclusively 
American reputation.” This was followed by 
The hose of Tyrol, Two Cadis, and A Night in 
Rome, all of which were well received. Mr. 
Kichberg remained at the Museum seven years. 
After a year of rest he established the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, an institution which still 
exists, with increasing reputation and ever-widen- 
ing influence. Not far from the same time he 
was appointed general supervisor and director of 
music in all the high schools of the city. ‘To the 
schools and to the conservatory he has now de- 
voted the best years of his manhood, and with 
the grandest results. Aided by able and enthu- 
siastic teachers in the schools of lower grades, he 
has had the satisfaction of, seeing successive 
classes grow up as accomplished in music as in 
the ordinary useful branches. When the choirs 
were combined, as they used to be annually in 
the days of the liberal school committee of former 
days, the effect of the vast body of tone was 
thrilling. ‘The‘writer has seen scores of people 
at these annual concerts—old and young, nien 
and women — dissolved in tears when the multi- 
tudinous silvery voices first swelled over the 
accompaniment of organ and orchestra. The 
musical festival, with its glorious melody and har- 
mony, and with its superb scenic effect, was some- 








thing for Boston to exult in. It is otherwise 





now, under the supervision of later days. For 
one of these occasions Mr. Eichberg wrote the 
now famous chorus, “To Thee, O Country, Great 
and Free!” If this is not our national hymn, it 
is certainly the only one that is generally sung 
and always welcome. 

In the Boston Conservatory Mr. Eichberg has 
established the leading violin school in America. 
The children of genius all over the Union are 
attracted to him as by magnetism. In his classes 
are bright and modest boys, still in short breeciies, 
tender and sweet girls, of an age to adore dolls 
and kittens, together with some maturer, but still 
young and fresh, children. Scores of these pre- 
cocious creatures we have seen, alive with sensi- 
bility, throbbing with gifts and graces, and have 
marvelled at the evidences of their musical 
power. We remember several whose tones were 
as pure, clear, penetrating and steady as those of 
the great performers; and we have followed them 
through the scholarly Chaconne of Bach and con- 
certos of Spohr, wondering at the sure touch and 
keen musical intelligence. Year by year these 
ambitious youths of both sexes, well grounded in 
the art, are going forth, each to become in time a 


new centre of musical knowledge and taste. The 


influence thus diffused is widespread and almost 
incalculable. If a digression may be pardoned, 
we would here say that no nation ean be called 
musical because it pays extravagant prices to 
hear Rubinstein or Dengremont; no city is musi- 
cal because it supports the opera. A musical 
people is one with whom music is domesticated — 
not an exotic. In a musical village there are 
native singers capable of taking part in impor- 
tant works; and no one knows the real grandeur 
of a Messiah until he has sung init. In larger 
musical places string-quartets are played at home 
by families for their own pleasure. It is very 
well to be able to appreciate the great works of 
the masters as played by the old Mendelssohn or 
by the newer Beethoven Quintet Club; but no 
one ever knows the true force and significance of 
such music until he has borne a part in it, — until 
he has felt the harmony from the strings under 
his own fingers thrilling through all his nerves 
and answering and challenging again the notes of 
his neighbor. In many German families the 
father and sons or nephews, and the priest, per- 
haps, are accustomed to meet for such delightful 
pastimes. With a people so educated, music is 
not a pretence ; it is a passion. Such people form 
the audiences which a great artist loves to capti- 
vate. Much has to be done before we can call 
this or any city in America truly musical; but 
the conscientious and patient labors of musicians 
like Mr. Kichberg are doing much for the future. 
We have mentioned some of Mr. Eichberg’s com- 
positions, and should add that he has published 
sets of string-quartets: also books of violin 
studies, which are adopted in European conserv- 
atories. — Sunday Herald. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. — BRASS 
BANDS. 

Any musical person who has listened for a half 
hour to bands in the Music Hall, on the Common, 
or in the squares, must have been forced to make 
in his own mind one criticism, — these instru- 
ments are continually attempting what it is not in 
their nature properly to do. Think for instance 
of an overture, by Rossini or by Auber, played by 
a mere military brass band! all the tones brass, 
all of one kith and kin, cousins, uncles, aunts, and 
what not of the Sax-horn family, and all sophis- 
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tications by means of keys, valves and pistons of 
old-fashioned genuine trumpets, trombones, ete., 
born for plainer, sterner work,— all to enable them 
to imitate and put on the flexible graces of violins, 
reeds, human voices! An overture is essentially 
an orchestral composition ; without an orchestra 
it would not be: and the very essence of the kind 
orchestral is that there be contrast and variety 
of color and of quality of tone, pastoral reeds and 
flutes in pleasant contrast answering to harsh 
and thrilling brass, and both in still more striking 
opposition (as also in ingenious commingling, rec- 
onciliation, mutual support) with the violins and 
other strings, which constitute the intellectual, 
refined and soul-like nucleus or “ quartet’ of the 
whole. Now what a coarse, monotonous and 
awkwardly ambitious effect is produced when in- 
struments all brass attempt to do all this! No 
doubt they do it often-very skilfully ; there is sur- 
prising virtuosity and smoothness in the execu- 
tion of some of these cornet-players; you would 
not suppose they could do so much: but what do 
you care for it when done? We had occasion one 
night to admire the ease, precision, fluency and 
generally good tune with which one of these 
brass bands went through a lively overture by 
Rossini. ‘To be sure there was one clarinet among 
them —and that, as if to justify its place there, 
made of metal! Yet was it necessarily but a dull 
caricature of the overture, as any one would feel 
who heard it, just before or after, executed by 
a proper orchestra. ; 

The overtures, however, are comparatively 
rare and exceptional in these band concerts. It 
is still worse in the far more frequent case of 
“ operatic arrangements,” where throats of brass 
are made to do the work at once of orchestra, 
chorus, and dramatic solo voices. In this way 
are served up the Trio from Lucrezia Borgia, the 
“ Miserere ” from Ji 7’rovatore, and endless pot- 
pourris from fashionable operas, movements from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, songs by Schubert, two- 
part songs by Mendelssohn, ete., ete. Here cor- 
nets, sax-horns, valve trumpets, trombones, mon- 
ster ophicleides, assume the personality of courtly 
and refined gentlemen and ladies, the heroes and 
heroines of history, beings of poetry and pride 
and pathos, — and is not the effect somewhat 
ludicrous? Does it not recall the fable of the 
ass who climbed into his master’s lap because he 
saw the dog doit? In these tragic solo imper- 
sonations one cannot but remark a peculiarly 
vulgar and clownish quality of tone in these brass 
instruments. ‘There is something in their singing 
which we can describe only by comparing it to 
the broad Yankee country-fied sound of the vowel 
in syllables like how and now. Our sense of 
hearing is affected by it somewhat as our sense 
of touch and smell are by the handling of copper 
cents. ‘lubas and cornets may go through all 
the figures, scales and cadences of voices and of 
violins or flutes, but they cannot deny or change 
their nature. That nature is a useful and an 
honorable one, and why do they not stick to it 
manfully and be content to do their proper work 
and not affect to fill the sphere of others? These 
instruments are excellent, as lions, in their place, 
but they were never meant to “roar you as it 
were a nightingale.” We might allude too to 
another staple article in these “light” pro- 
grammes: to those inexpressibly tedious Varia- 
tion pieces, in which your cornet man, red in the 
face, tortures a poor melody to death, warbling 
and twiddling through an endless superfluity of 
runs and roulades, destitute of sense or beauty, 
and degrading music to a mere mountebank dis- 
play of difficult achievements. 

But we hasten to the conclusion of the whole 
matter, which is: that every combination of mu- 


sical instruments sounds best and gives most 





satisfaction when it performs that kind of music 


| which was originally written and designed for it. 


Leave overtures to the orchestra. Leave opera 
trios and ensembles to the opera singers; leave 
Fides to Lagrange, and Lucrezia to Grisi, and 
Edgardo to Mario, and let him not die perpetually 
in brass bands and hand organs until we all grow 
sick of him. The brass band was the creation of 
military wants; let it discourse martial music. 
Those swelling and heroic marches, with rich, 
crackling, startling harmony, and proud, buoyant 
rhythm,— they are genuine, and your brass 
band never sounds so nobly as when it plays them; 
yet even these, many of them, would make finer 
and less cloying music were the band composed 
of reeds as well as brass, and were some of the 
brass instruments suffered to retain their old 
legitimate forms, instead of being emasculated 
into clumsy imitation of soft reeds and flutes, to 
sound like a man who sings falsetto. We like 
truth of tone; would have a trumpet be true 
trumpet, piercing, shrill, defiant, jubilant, and not 
subdued to sing a sentimental maiden’s part, or 
warble variations like a flute. Besides marches, 
doubtless there may be other forms of composition 
suited to the peculiar genius of brass bands: 
rich and solemn strains of harmony, dirges, 
hunting pieces, ete. Religious chorals, well ar- 
ranged and harmonized, have admirable effect 
sometimes so rendered. Then again the brass 
portion of an orchestra, alone or with the rest, 
contributes wonderful effects in special passages 
where the composer needs them; but all their spell 
is broken if they occur too often. Remember 
the trombones where the statue speaks in Don 
Giovanni, and how Mozart has made them terri- 
ble by keeping them to that point in the back- 
ground. 

The bands themselves know very well the need 
of alternating and relieving the monotonous im- 
pression of brass music, by something of a finer 
and subtler sort; and accordingly most of them 
have the faculty of transforming themselves into a 
small orchestra, with a few violins, clarinets, ete., 
suitable for dances, or accompaniment to solos. 
And we must say that now-and then a set of 
Strauss or Labitzky waltzes, which we have heard 
them play in this way, used to seem to us de- 
cidedly the best selections of the Promenade Con- 
certs; they are light, graceful, enlivening and 
refined, and withal true, and without false pre- 
tence or affectation, compared with operas re- 
coined into brass, showy variations, and the like. 
We do believe the general audience enjoy them 
more. ‘There is much beautiful music in the 
waltz form; it is at least genuine; and, if ren- 
deitd by a decent orchestra, not by a brass band, 
it is most appropriate for such pleasant, free-and- 
easy gatherings. 

So far our suggestions and criticisms have had 
in view only the actual state of bands and little 
orchestras which minister to the public demand 
for amusement. Of course, so long as we have 
only brass bands, programmes must be very 
limited, or must continue to be made up in great 
part of such questionable and unedifying selec- 
tions as we have been describing. For ourselves 
we would rather listen only to the marches‘and 
the waltzes; but these give hardly sphere enough 
to the musicians, and would keep the public out of 
the fashions of the day in music, which might 
cause some murmuring; they know that Trova- 
tore, Pinafore, Mascotte, Faust are fashionable, 
and they must have a taste of them even from a 
cornet band. But now suppose we had a band of 
more complete and more composite character, 
with contrast of reeds and brass; and still bet- 
ter an orchestra of forty, instead of a dozen or 
sixteen, instruments : then how much richer we 
might make our programmes ! 





CHANGE OF KEY. 

It is always regarded as important, not merely in 
the matter of convenience, but in the matter of 
expression, in what key a piece of music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, is written. Change the 
key of a composition and you change the expres- 
sion, the effect, although the same key has been 
made to serve for different expressions. But turn 
the first movement of the C-minor Symphony, for 
instance, into B-minor; can you imagine it re- 
maining the same thing? Has it not suffered a 
“sea change,” as it were? We still have all the 
relations of the tones, all the form of the work, 
all the ideas, periods, and phrases, but does it 
seem entirely natural and like itself? has not a 
new atmosphere come over it? Certainly, what- 
ever certain mathematical theorists may say, we 
do sacrifice something by no means unessential 
when we transpose a characteristic piece of music 
out of its own native key. 

We have often been asked for a reason for the 
faith that is in us, that is in nearly all musicians, 
with regard to this. “Give us something like an 
analysis of the probable causes of these wonder- 
ful peculiarities (of expression) ascribed to the 
various keys in which music is written.” “Give 
us, if mathematical theory must be set aside, some 
other kind of theory, scientific or imaginative 
even, that shall serve as a foundation for belief 
in this case.” 

‘To answer this question as fully as it deserves 
would cost an elaborate argument, and even the 
institution of some new and patient studies in a 
field not yet effectually explored and reclaimed to 
science, we suspect, by any one. We can only 
indicate the answer here, confessing our full share 
in the common ignorance and vagueness. 

1. We have no wish to “set mathematical the- 
ory aside.” On the contrary, we hold mathe- 
matics accountable for every known effect of 
music. But it is safe to say, that in a thousand 
cases (of which this may be one), we do know 
the effect, where we do not know the mathemat- 
ics. Our knowledge of phenomena is greater 
than our knowledge of causes; our experience is 
not yet all reduced to science. Now the con- 
trasted coloring, effect, expression of the different 
keys in music is an experience, to which all per- 
sons blessed with musical perception always have 
borne witness, whether the theory thereof 
has been assigned or not. The theory is latent 
in the fact, waiting for man’s recognition. And 
since it is the mathematical ratio of vibrations 
that determines the relative pitch or gravity of 
sounds, that theory must be a mathematical the- 
ory. All we contend for here is the experience ; 
if any mathematical theorists contradict it, it is 
because their theory falls short of the full mathe- 
matics of the case; it is that Nature’s mathemat- 
ics are too cunning for their science. 

Of course, we shall be understood as alluding 
to a purely esthetic, and not a scientific, experi- 
ence. It is the experience of the composers, the 
creative artists, the enjoyers and appreciators of 
music as an expressive art; the experience of all 
who are sensitively impressible by music. Their 
unanimous verdict will be, that a tune, a melody, 
a piece of harmony, derives a peculiar expres- 
sion from the key in which it is written, inde- 
pendently of all other circumstances; that it is 
not without good reason that men talk of the re- 
ligious key of A-flat, brilliant martial key of D, 
the warm, spring-like key of E-natural, etc., ete. 
And this experience stands good, not by reason 
of, but in spite of, the vagueness which there is 
about these things; not by reason of, but in 
spite of, the accidents of tuning, the unequal dis- 
tribution of temperament, and other ambiguities 
and imperfections. The difference felt may vary 
in degree with all these accidents, may flicker to 
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and fro in almost as puzzling a way as the aurora 
borealis, or the nervous play of human features ; 
yet through all this changeful ambiguity the dif- 
ference is felt and accredited; it is one of the 
prominent facts of musical experience. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in thus rest- 
ing on experience, we are not empyrics, like the 
learned Godfrey Weber, who in accrediting the 
facts scouts all attempts at theory, and ridicules 
all faith in a science. We have full faith in sci- 
ence, the most mathematically rigid, that it shall 
be found to explain those very obstinate facts 
which our more practical science attempts to re- 
ject. Nay, the finest shades of your esthetic 
pleasures and emotions, under this magical, trans- 
porting influence of melody and harmony, shall 
all be found pre-calculated, graduated to a hair’s 
breadth in the mathematic scale. Doubt it not, 
for poetry and science, warmest will and coolest 
mathematics, are still one. 

2. There is one obvious ground for this experi- 
ence, apart from any imagination of the hearer, 
apart from all accidental lengthening or shorten- 
ing of intervals by imperfect tuning, — a ground 
so obvious as to have been commonly overlooked. 
It is said, “there cannot possibly be any charac- 
teristic difference in keys in music, or upon a 
perfect instrument, except in pitch.” Now, this 
difference in pitch ts a characteristic difference ; 
what difference could be more characteristic? 
Let us suppose here (what we know well enough 
is not the fact), that in pure music, every key or 
octave series corresponds precisely, in respect to 
the length of the intervals between its sounds, 
with every other; that the same mathematically 
perfect, and therefore equal, fifths, thirds, ete., 
should of right be found in every key; let us sup- 
pose no temperament, no imperfections, and no 
compromises, but one equal measurement for all. 
Even then, there is, above doubt, ground of differ- 
ence in the esthetic characteristics of the key. 
Science has arranged in an ascending and de- 
scending series, by graduated intervals, the 
sounds .from which every piece of music must 
draw all its elements, if it takes a single one of 
them. ‘This series, from grave to acute, is like 
the graduated scale from dark to light; a new 
expression is conveyed, a new emotion is excited, 
with each new step in the series. A high note 
has a different character from a low note, as one 
color differs from another. G is a different 
sound from C, and absolutely considered, without 
any relations to other sounds, conveys its peculiar 
expression. And if G differs from C, for the 
same reason does not G with its attendant system 
or complement of sounds pivoting upon it asa 
centre key-note differ from the system pivoting 
on C? If you take the pivot, tune, or key-note 
of your series or system a little higher or lower 
in the scale, will it not materially change the 
whole complexion of the system? Solar systems 
have their differences, as single planets differ. 
Change the key, and you make a whole new tone- 
group or system; and one tone-system differs 
from another as essentially as the single tones in 
one scale differ. 

We once heard an ingenious test proposed, — 
a sort of experimentum crucis, yet quite fallacious. 
It was this: First, pitch two instruments half a 
tone apart, then tune both perfectly, then play 
upon one in the key of C, and upon the other in 
the key of D-flat, which is half atone higher 
throughout, and then.see if the effect be not 

identical. This is arguing ina circle. If there 
is a difference of pitch between the keys, it isa 
difference to be measured on an absolute and 
natural scale, and not one arbitrarily created by 
the taner for the purpose of experiment. The 
pitch is not a fact of the instrument, but a fact in 
the very nature of sound. ‘The instrument is 
simply a mechanical array of artificial fingers 


eae ; : 
| pointing to and touching the degree of pitch 
|upon this absolute vibratory scale; all that our 


experimenter has done has been to slide the 
mechanism along, until the corresponding fingers 
in the two instruments no longer point to the 
same pitch, so that they have to be jingered dif- 
ferently (but not played in different keys) in 
order to produce sounds of the same key or 
series. 
oe 


HANDEL AND ITAYDN SOCIETY. 


We are permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts from the unpublished annual report of the 
President, Charles C. Perkins, Esq., at the end 
of the sixty-sixth season of our ancient oratorio 
society, May 2, 1881:— 

The task of recording the history of the sixty- 
sixth season of our society’s existence is a pleas- 
ant one, as we have passed through it successfully 
and find our affairs at its close in a prosperous con- 
dition. With a well-invested trust fund of about 
$21,800; with all expenses paid; with a large num- 
ber of members who take a lively interest in the 
welfare of the society ; and still in the enjoyment 
of that public confidence which has attended us from 
the beginning,— we have every reason to regard 
the present with satisfaction, and can look forward 
with well-grounded hope to the future. 

During the past season we have held thirty re- 
hearsals, with an average attendance of three hun- 
dred and thirty members, and have given six con- 
certs; namely, two in the Tremont Temple, on the 
11th and 18th of October, at which the Messiah and 
the Elijah were performed, and four in the Music 
Hall, where we gave the Messiah at Christmas; the 
Requiem of Mozart and the Mount of Olives of 
Beethoven on January 30; the Passion Music of 
Bach on Good Friday, April 15; and the St. Paul 
of Mendelssohn on-Easter Sunday, April 17. ‘To 
conclude these items of information let me say 
that, as the report of the treasurer shows, our ex- 
penses for the season, including private and public 
rehearsals, concerts, printing, ete., have amount- 
ed to $8,917.34, and our receipts to $9,311.64, leav- 
ing a balance of $394.50 on hand. This is not the 
way to grow rich; but in an ordinary season, if we 
fairly meet our expenses and are not obliged to 
touch the trust fund, we ought to rest content, and 
hope for better things in the future. During the 
past year seventeen new members out of twenty 
elected have joined the society; four members 
have resigned, and twenty-three have been dis- 
charged. ‘Thirty-two ladies have been admitted to 
the chorus, eight have resigned, and nine have 
been discharged. Happily since the last annual 
meeting we have lost but one member by death; 
namely, Mr. Anselm Lothrop, who joined the so- 
ciety on the 4th of November, 1852, and died 
on the 2ist of July, 1880.1 In this connection 
I cannot omit to record the death of one who, 
although not a member, has a claim to be re- 
membered here, inasmuch as he assisted us, with 
marked success, on two occasions. I refer to Mr. 
Tower, a tenor singer of great promise, the son-in- 
law of one of the members of our society, to whom 
we offer our sympathy and regret. 

In speaking of the concerts of the past season, I 
cannot but refer in terins of high admiration to Mr. 
Henschel’s singing, especially in the Passion Music 
All will, I am sure, agree with me that the svlem- 
nity of his manner, the deep feeling with which he 
sang the part assigned to him, and the noble style 
of his delivery, made even those who were familiar 
with the music comprehend its power as never be- 
fotes as 

The questions which always come up for answer 
in the Annual Report are: Has our chorus-singing 
been this yedr better than before, and in what re- 





spects? In some I think it has, and notably in the 
more close attention given to the nicer rendering of 
marks of expression and shading. In the oratorios 
sung I have heard more perfect pianissimos, more 








gradual and better sustained crescendos and dimin- 
uendos, — if my ears have not deceived me, — than 


1 Since then, Mr. Curtis Brown, who joined in 1856, and 
was a director in 1871-2-3, has died. 

















ever before. Progress in these respects must be 
gradual, and any sudden advance of marked mag- 
nitude is not to be expected. It is enough, if in. 
each year a slight amelioration is noticeable. To 
become aware of a really great improvement in our 
chorus-singing, we should compare its present con- 
dition with that in which it was at some compara- 
tively remote period. Could we listen to a concert, 
or, as it was then called, an oratorio, as given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society in the year 1817, we 
should indeed be amazed at the advance made in 
little more than half a century. Having been much 
occupied of late with the history of the early years 
of our society, Ihave been impressed with the small 
beginnings which have in our time grown to such 
excellent ends. In the records of those early years 
I have looked with especial interest at the rare 
comments of a more critical nature than those 
usually highly laudatory notices of the perform- 
ances of the society in which the writers of the 
time habitually indulged. It was not until I came 
to the year 1817 that I found a writer who, under 
the signature of “O,” expressed himself in a way 
which showed that his standard was higher than 
that of the world in which helived. “ The high grat- 
ification” which he professes to have received from 
four successive concerts, forming a sort of festival 
given in the month of April of the year in question, 
arose, he says, “not so much from their positive 
merit as from the promise given of a more mature 
and chaste style of execution at some future period. 
Defects have been great, and it is surprising that 
they have not been greater. More than once the 
chorus was totally thrown out by the violins, and 
completely in ‘Surely He hath borne our griefs.’ 
There was much confusion in the last chorus of the 
Creation, and some examples of such excessive 
loudness and stress of voice as to destroy all musi- 
cal tone.” 

At these April concerts of the year 1817, the 
Messiah and the Creation were performed for the 
first time in America, from beginning to~end, not, 
however, in turn, as might have been expected, but 
in alternated divisions, for the reason given in the 
following announcement: “As there is a diversity 
of opinion about the comparative merits of these 
compositions, the Handel and Haydn Society will 
give the public an opportunity of comparison. 
They will perform one of the three sections into 
which each oratorio is divided upon each evening, 
which will give a specimen of both, before the other 
is forgotten.” This singular device, which indicates 
a somewhat infantile mode of conducting musical 
matters in Boston, is calculated to provoke a smile, 
but if we cannot refrain from it let us beware how 
we think lightly of anything connected with the 
noble efforts made by our founders to advance the 
cause of music and cultivate the public taste —ef- 
forts made and successes achieved despite:surround- 
ings of whose antagonisms we can form no adequate 
idea. All honor is due to those who sowed that 
good seed, which has yielded an abundant harvest, 
and who at the very outset manifested that spirit 
of devotion to the interests of the society which 
saved it from a premature end. ° In this they set an 
example to us, their descendants, which we may 
emulate, but cannot surpass. Like them, let us 
cherish the society and take pride in it, always 
realizing, however, that what we have done is 
little in comparison with what remains to be done. 
Much as we may rejoice in the present, let us labor, 
with ample recognition of our increased responsi- 
bilities, to make our future condition still worthier 
of the names under which our society has been 
known from the beginning. The time will come 
when the honored names of Handel and Haydn 
will be carved in stone over the door of a stately 
music-hall erected by the society for its own pur- 
poses. Few of us, if any, may live to see it, but 
each and all of us can hasten the day of its erec- 
tion by striving meanwhile to make the society 
more and more worthy of its reputation. 

SS 
PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

We copy from the Transcript of Tuesday 
(June 28) the following account of the annual ex- 
hibition and graduation exercises of one of the 
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most admirable schools in this country, even for 
seeing pupils. We wish to add our testimony, with 
which all musical persons present at this touching 
and beautiful occasion must agree, that the musical 
portion of the exercises was worthy of the high char- 
acter for music which this institution has long held. 
The band played in excellent tune, and with expres- 
sion, pieces of considerable difficulty. The chorus- 
singing showed nice training, with good voices and 
true feeling; indeed, a certain heartiness and truth 
of feeling characterized all the exercises, as well as 
the music. The organ fugue of Bach was played 
as by a master; the grand musical thought seemed 
to mould ‘itself out plastically under the sightless 
player’s hands. ‘The Chromatic Fantaisie of Bach 
was played with singularly fine and vital touch, 
with great precision and good taste; and the diffi- 
culties of the Hungarian Rhapsodie by Liszt were 
mastered with signal success. The cornet solo was 
capital. The whole did credit to the very valuable 
instruction of Mr. Thomas Reeves and his whole 
corps of teachers. It may be added that the pianos 
in the public schools of Boston, one hundred and 
thirty in all, have for four years been kept in tune 
by pupils and graduates of the Perkins Institution, 
under the intelligent direction of Mr. J. W. Smith. 

A strong and peculiar interest attaches to anything 
and everything connected with this beneficent institu- 
tion, and it was not surprising that so large and nota- 
ble a gathering should have been present at the gradu- 
ation exercises at South Boston yesterday afternoon. 
Among the distinguished visitors were Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Collector Beard, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, B. B. Huntoon of the Kentucky 
Institution for the Blind, Robert Treat Paine, Jr., E. N. 
Perkins, John 8. Dwight, President W. H. Baldwin of 
the Christian Union, Oliver Ditson and the editors of va- 
rious Boston papers. Governor Long, who was unable 
to attend, was represented by Colonel Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson. The organ was tastefully decorated with 
tlowers, and the raised platform was occupied by the 
boys and girls of the house. The programme of exer- 
cises consisted of the following: Selections by the band; 
salutatory and essay, ‘* Gratitude,’’ Lenna D. Swiner- 
ton; piano solo, ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6,’’ Liszt, 
Orville C. Cadwell; essay, ‘‘ Newspapers,’’ written by 
Edward E, Ware, delivered by William B Hammond; 
cornet solo, ‘‘ Arbuckleinian Polka,’’ Charles H. Pres- 
cott; anatomy of hand and arm, Cornelia C. Roeske; 
glee, ** Farewell,’’ Mendelssohn, by the boys; mathe- 
matical exercise, Jenny M. Colby; recitation, ‘‘ Duty 
of Literary Men to their Country,’’ Harry C. Boesch; 
organ solo, ‘‘ Fugue in C-minor,’”’ Bach, F. H. Hanra- 
han; kindergarten exercise, three little girls; exercise 
with objects, by two little boys; piano solo, chromatic 
fugue, Bach, Constance Heine; essay, “Steam En- 
gine,” William C. Bolles; valedictory, Orville C. Cad- 
well; “ Fidelin,’’ barcarole for female voices, by the 
girls of the school. The demonstrations in anatomy, 
mathematics and mechanics were simply wonderful. 
In the first the young girl, by means of a model, dis- 
sected the hand and arm, giving the names to the dif- 
ferent bones, muscles, and tendons, explaining the 
mechanism in a concise and vivid manner, showing 
thorough understanding of the subject, and after she 
had finished she put the model together with a celerity 
and accurateness which would have shamed many a 
person with good eyesight. The mathematical demon- 
strations were given by means of raised figures on a 
flat surface and the figures in solid form. The me- 
chanical exhibition was shown by the model of a steam 
engine in which the steam was generated by gas. Ev- 
ery part of the machine was fully explained, and it 
was worked to the great delight of the visitors. The 
essays were good, and showed both research and strong 
imaginative powers. It was difficult to believe that 
Miss Swinerton’s essay could have been written by a 
blind person, it was so full of description of natural 
scenery, flowers and buds. She must have got 2 most 
clear and correct idea of them, so accurate were her 
descriptions, In the essay on ‘* Newspapers,” the 
writer showed that he had made a thorough study of 
the subject, and the paper was clever, bright and full 
of information. One thing is specially noticeable about 
the manner in which these blind pupils express them- 
selves, whether in recitation or in essay. It has a sim- 
ple directness about it, and a purity of diction that is 
quite to be commended. They come directly to the 
point, and with all this directness there is a dignity 
which is especially pleasing. A most charming diver- 
sion to the exercises of the elder pupils was made by 
the little boys and girls of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary classes, The little girls modelled in clay, and 
their work was wonderfully accurate. The clay was 





given them with the boards and simple modelling 
tools which the kindergarten furnishes, and they set 
to work in full sight of the audience. One little girl 
made a sphere, which she described in childish fash- 
ion. and then to illustrate it made an acorn; another 
made a square as her figure, and to illustrate made a 
travelling-bag, which was complete to its handles; the 
third made a cylinder, and illustrated it by modelling 
a jug. . 

The little boys had an object lesson in birds, and 
thier quaint descriptions caused a deal of merriment, At 
the close the president, Dr. Samuel Eliot, delivered the 
diplomas to the graduates, Edward E. Ware, of 
Worcester, and Orville C, Cadwell, of Minnesota, and 
added with them a few timely and touching words. 
He assured the pupils that thongh their immediate 
friendship centred in the institution, yet there is a 
large circle of sympathy outside. There isacloud of nn- 
seen witnesses around the school, sympathizing with its 
objects and its inmates. The valedictorian has spoken 
of the cold and hard world, but it is not a cold ora 
hard world except to those who are cold and hard 
themselves. All who have warmth and earnest aspi- 
rations will find sympathy and encouragement. Mr. 
M. Anagnos, the director of the institution, followed 
President Eliot with a brief speech, in which he 
thanked the friends of the institution for their solici- 
tude, and said that $25,000 of the fund for providing 
reading for the blind ($100,000) hid been contributed. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was warmly welcomed, 
said it was forty years ago that she was first with Dr. 
Howe at this institution, and she was therefore re- 
minded of the fact that this work for the blind had 
been going on for nearly half a century. She pointed 
to the beautiful organ ‘as an evidence of the liberal 
spirit which had been displayed in providing for the 
blind pupils, and closed by speaking encouraging and 
sympathetic words for the pupils, and bexpeaking a 
continuance of kind consideration for the work. Col- 
jector Beard, in a few well-chosen words, expressed 
his pleasure at being present; Colonel Higginson 
spoke of the great results coming from the training 
and steadfast efforts of the pupils to fit themselves for 
lives of usefulness ; Rev. Phillips Brooks testified to 
his interest in the institution, and its important work 
of opening up the way for obstructed faculties ; and 
Mr. Baldwin also spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment to the pupils. 

——e—_——_ 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vassar CoLLEGE, PouGuKEEpPsIirg, N. Y., June 13. 
On this day week occurs the annual closing concert of. 
the school of music under Dr. Ritter’s direction here 
Two days after, the usual commencement exercises of 
the college take place, and the collegiate year comes 
to an end. This year closes with great honor to the 
school of music artistically and financially, as you may 
see by the accompanying statistics. Dr. Ritter’s pres- 
ent corps of instructors includes the following ladies: 
Misses Bliss, Chapin, Finch, Hartmann, Hubbard, 
Kirby, Whitney and Wiley; Herr Grube, violin teacher. 
Miss Finch, a former graduate of Vassar, will this year 
take a second degree (B. A.), on the strength of her 
continual progress as a music student, as well as 
teacher. Last season she received a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, in order to perfect herself as an organ player, 
under Haupt and other Berlin masters. Miss Hart- 
mann, singing teacher, was four years under Dr. Rit- 
ter’s instruction at Vassar. Miss Bliss was also a Vas- 
sar student. The branches of music now taught are 
singing; piano, violin and organ playing; harmony, 
etc. More than one hundred collegiate students were 
this year students in the school of music also; in addi- 
tion to these, thirty special students of musical art en- 
tered, ladies who also study two or more collegiate 
branches; of these latter, some were former graduates 
of the college, and re-entered theschool of music in or- 
der to perfect themselves as teachers or performers. 
Misses Andrews, Foster, Littlefield, Nagai, Nichols and 
Palin, are the musical graduates of the class of ’81. 
Miss Shige Nagai, a Japanese lady, voluntarily se- 
lected the course of study required by the school of 
music, in order to take her degree in that rather than 
as a graduate of the college. Asshe is musically gifted, 
and of a highly refined and intelligent nature, she will 
certainly exert a most happy influence on the social 
progress of the youngest of the fine arts, when 
she returns to Japan. Previous to a recent student 
concert, Dr. Ritter requested several of the stu- 
dents of composition to write songs for his exam- 
ination and comparison, .2id found four of these 
fully worthy of a public hearing. They were there- 
fore placed on the concert programme, and sung, 
not by their composers, but by four sister students, 
with enthusiasm, and kindly, unenvying esprit de 
corps. No dishonest, fraudulent, lying ‘‘ touching 





up’? was made use of by the masterhand that had en- 
abled these students to doso well. Dr. Ritter pointed 
out the defects in the songs, of course, but they were 
sung as they were written, good and bad qualities to- 
gether; and the former far predominated over the lat- 
ter. Dr. Ritter considers that Miss Nagai possesses & 
quaint and characteristic vein of melody; here is a 
proof of it in the air of her song, written to Longfel- 
low’s admired verses: —_ 
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Could not fol-low in its flight. 


Cela va sans dire, the students also wrote the accom- 
paniments to their songs. This occasion may perhaps 
be signalized as historical in the history of art; it was 
the first on which a Japanese appeared publicly as a 
composer of music according to the European system. 
Miss Nagai had already appeared publicly as a pianist 
at Vassar by playing the pianoforte part in Mozart’s 


‘B-flat trio, at a previous concert. 


Five concerts have been given during this year, by 
students and artists from New York, at which the 
selection of pieces has been of the usual high tone. 
Dr. Ritter has given weekly lectures, in addition to 
that famous #lustrated one on antique chamber music; 
by his recommendation, too, the students have had an 
opportunity of listening to the fine singing of Miss 
Drasdil and Mrs. Humphrey-Allen at college gather- 
ings. The social musical life of the school of music 
has been enlivened by the formation of a class organ- 
ization within it, which has held regular meetings in 
Society Hall throughont the year, winding up witha 
merry kettledrum that wou'd have been a lawn party 
had the weather permitted, at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ritier. This week the month’s public examina- 
tions close. Prepared papers or programmes are not 
permitted by Dr. Ritter at these examinations. The 
results are genuine, for there is no “cramming.” 
When a student goes up for examination she does not 
know what she will be called on to play or sing, and 
her answers to questions in history, harmony, etc., 
must be written or spoken at once, without prepara- 
tion. 

‘The Frenchman says: ‘‘ Nothing succeeds in France 
but success;”’ the American says: ‘‘ Nothing is good 
for anything unless it pays.” Though Dr. Ritter was 
told, on assuming the directorship of the musical de- 
partment at Vassar, that it was not desirable that he 
should waste any force in attempting to make it 
“pay,” but rather reserve that force in order to incul- 
cate at Vassar the same noble, artistic standard, and 
ideal integrity of aim and action, which he had always 
maintained, he was too honest a man, as well as too 


‘true an artist, not to determine that music at Vassar 


should pay; and bis depart:nent has once more, this 
year as usual, presented a large profit over its internal 
expenses to the college: a remarkable success, consid- 
ering that this art has never met with much sympathy 
in the college faculty; considering the immense in- 
crease, too, in the number of colleges, conservatories, 
and schools of art throughout the land, whose courses 
of study are in many cases directly based on that 
established by Dr. Ritter. 

The friendly feeling among the music students at 
Vassar is remarkable, as is the harmony that reigns 
among its corps of instructors, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the ablest musicians are also the most intellect- 
ual among the students, the most graceful, and the 
least self-asserting in manner and tone of conduct. 

A series of letters has recently appeared in a local 
paper, on Vassar’sepresent prospects and past record, 
written by a brother of one of the most influential 
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trustees. From these I extract the accompanying sta- 
tistics of attendance at Vassar since its establishment. 


The number of students, as given in the catalogues, 
from the opening of the college to the present year was in 


1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
ISUS-69 
1869-70 


353 
Sao 
339 
362 
382 
381 


Seniors 4 
“ 25 

33 

33 


47 


1879-80 
Total, 5,448 Total, 493 

Average attendance for the fifteen years, 381. The year 
1880-81 is not completed yet, but up to this time, it being 
the sixteenth year, 284 are enrolled in the catalogue for 
1881, with 36 seniors. 

As the number of students at Vassar, according to 
this undoubtedly correct estimate, is now 284, the stu- 
dents of musical art comprise nearly half the entire 
body. The school of music looks forward to another 
successful year, with a new, much-needed organ, 
ampler accommodations for study, and a greater num- 
ber of artist-concerts. These advantages wili doubt- 
less be®ccorded to them, in consideration of the solid 
success of this department. 


JUNE 23. The following programme was performed 
at the annual commencement concert on Monday even- 
ing last, before an immenseaudience, many guests be- 
ing unable to find seats in the chapel, although the 
aisles were closely packed with camp-chairs, 


Rondo, Op. 1, Se Oe tee ae ee 
Miss Littletield. 
“ie WengeorGhong.” . + 5 3 ts ee 
Mi_.s Curtiss, 
Valse brillante, A-flat major, Op. 34, . 2... . 
Miss Nagai. 
** Son vergin vezzosa,” “I Puritani,” . .. . . 
Miss Nichols 
Concerto, G-minor, Op. 25,. . . . . . . Mendelssohn 
First movement, Miss Andrews, first piano. 
Second and third movements, Miss Palm, first piano. 
** A little mountain lad,’ . . . - « « « Roeckel 
Miss Kollinson, 
Concerto, No.7, for violin, . ...... 
Miss Webster. 
** Anch’ io provai Je tenere smanie,”’ “ Lucre- 
PN 6 pi cet viemet «eng alias @ Ss 
Miss Van Benschoten. 
Concerto, D-minor, Op. 40, second and third 
movements, . . . 6 . « « « « « « Mendelssohn 
Miss Foster. 
Second piano, Miss Valleau. 
* Nel lasciar la Normandia,” ‘* Robert le Di- ; 
able,” 2 1s 5 6 ts ts te eo tf Meyeorboer 
Miss Walrath. 
Concerto, C-minor, Op. 37, first movement, . 
Miss Fridenberg. 
Secoud piano, Miss Bliss. 
Romanza, “‘ Com’ é bella,” ** Lucrezia Borgia,’ Donizetti 
Miss Hubbell. 
Concerto, ¥-sharp minor, Op. 69, . . . . ° 
Miss Shaw. 
Second piano, Miss Hubbard, 


Chopin 
Mendelssohn 
Chopin 


Bellini 


De Beriot 


Donizetti 


Beethoven 


- Hiller 


Every piece on the programme was well performed; 
some numbers were played with an execution and fin- 
ish that astonished even those who ate familiar with 
the usual high standard of our concerts. On Wednes- 
day (commencement) six graduates from the school of 
music received their diplomas, and one of the music 
teachers took a degree as M. A. The number of music 
students this year is considered remarkable (136), as 
the attendance in the college proper is not so large as 
it was in former years, and also on account of the sin- 
gular discouragemeut of music, and even Opposition to 
the musical departinent, which certain members of the 
faculty have continually displayed. It is needless to 
say, that those who entertain this extraordinary and 
unreasonable dislike to music must have long had it 
in their power to lessen its influence at Vassar; there- 
fore, and also considering that this department has, as 
yet, no music-hall of its own, no rooms with deadened 
walls for study, no outward advantages or decorations 
whatever, its great success reflects the more credit on 
the patience, enthusiasm and ability of Dr. Ritter, and 
the good sense of American girls. One of the trus- 
tees remarked, a few days ago, in the presence of sev- 
eral visitors, myself among them, that music was the 
only department at Vassar that not merely paid its own 
large expenses, but also presented an annual profit to 
the college. The highest number of students in the 
school of music inany year, atatime whenthe average 
of college attendance was much larger than now, was 
only 145 to 149: therefore the present percentage is 





really an increase in the list of musical students, com- 
paring them with the general body of students. The 
very first gift ever made to St. Cecilia at Vassar was 
announced last Wednesday by President Caldwell, and, 
as seems most fit, the first donator is a lady, who, for 
the present. prefers to withhold her name. She offers 
to present a fine organ, in place of the bad one now 
standing in the college chapel, and this new instrument 
is to be erected in time for the opening cf the college in 
September. It looks as though a new page were turn- 
ing for the sweet. young Cinderella of Vassar (the music 
department), that its days of persecution were at an 
end, and the efforts of her faithful knight were begin- 
ning to be appreciated there as well as in the world 
outside. Who knows? Some other ladies of generous 
and musical spirit may yet donate to our Cinderella 
advantages as great as the other art department has 
for years enjoyed in its fine gallery, noble collec- 
tion of works on art, antotypes, ete., its art fund (all 
due tothe generosity of Matthew Vassar and others) 
and the continual encouragement of the faculty. Tam 
told that this year’s class in drawing and painting 
numbered in all thirty-two. Of these, ten were special 
students, and one took a diploma at commencement. 

This department has never yet employed more than 
one professor, the average attendance in his class not 
having been too large, at any time, for the attention of 
a single teacher. President Ray ‘mond was a great 
lover of the arts, personally preferring music, however; 
but he jocularly told Dr. Ritter, that, “notwithstanding, 
he often advised students to enter the painting rather 
than the musical classes. ‘Iam afraid your influence 

wi!l turn us allinto musicians, if J don’t discourage 
you too!” he would laughingly say. Dr. Caldwell 
frankly owns his ignorance of music, as well as his taste 
for painting; : but his strong sense of justice will pre- 
vent him from lending an undue weight of influence 
in favor of the art he knows most about. 

Dr. Ritter is to give his lecture on Church Music be- 
fore the Teachers’ Convention at Albany next month, 
and promises to finish the first volume of his book on 
** Music in America ”’ in time for publication next fall. 


WELts CoLuece, Aurora, N. Y.— The forty-sixth 
and forty-seventh concerts took place on June 13 and 
14. Inthe first, only students of the Department of 
Music took part, performing concertos by Mozart, 
Hummel, Mendelssohn, and other pieces by Bach, 
Rheinberger, Raff and Moszkowski. The vocal num- 
bers consisted of songs by Taubert, Franz and Rubin- 
stein. 

At the second concert, under the auspices of the 
Castalia, a college art society, Mr. George Werren- 
rath, of Brooklyn, sang songs by Handel, Schubert, 
Schumann, Rubinstein, Franz, Piutti, Jensen, Vyerulf 
and Grieg. Dr. Schultze, well known in Boston, played 
violin solos by Molique, Bazzini and Sarasate. Both 
concerts were under the direction of Mr. Max Pintti, 
and successfully closed a large number of concerts 
which were given during the past twelve months as a 
part of instruction at Wells College. 
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Musical matters have been some- 
what dull for the past few weeks, and but very few 
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concerts have taken place. Next week the Saingerfest 
will claim our attention. For this festival every prep- 
aration has been made that could add to the art side 
of the undertaking. Our American societies have been 
invited to join the Festival chorus, and will be allowed 
to sing in works of their own selection, with the aid of 
the full orchestra, and solo talent of the highest order. 
In this respect, our societies have never had so full an 
opportunity to show their powers. It is pleasing 
to notice that our German friends have endeavored to 
put down the idea of national differences, and with 
frankness admitted, as we share a common art, and 
love the same land that makes for us our home, that 
our object and aim in musical matters should be in 
harmony. It is only possible to do great things in de- 
velopment of an art when all the lovers of its beauty 
unite with a grand purpose. I think that the outcome 
of this festival will be a groundwork for more active 
efforts in the future. There is some doubt about the 
feasibility of these large musical gatherings. What is 
best in music does not admit of a multiplication be- 
yond a certain point. It is often unwise to attempt the 
colossal in music, when by so doing you destroy the 
very effect you would seek to produce. The Siinger- 
fest is to be heldina large building, which was erected 
for our yearly exposition, and although only a portion 
of it is to be used, it'is still to be determined if it is 
pleasant, or even passable, for musical effects. A 
building that is large enough to hold ten thousand peo- 
ple may be too vast in extent for a chorus, or an or- 
chestra, to produce their best endeavors in, while solo 
performers may have to struggle most heroically for a 
hearing. Such forebodings cannot but present them- 
selves to every one who has had experiences in this di- 
rection before. It seems to me that there is a limit 





at which music must stop. Musie depends upon deli- 
cate and most artistic causes for its very manifesta- 
tions. A chorus larger than six or eight hundred per- 
sons is often the cause of its own wreck, for it becomes 
impossible for it to move with one impulse. Music 
should have such a building provided for it as will in- 
sure for it an adequate hearing. To try to enjoy a 
symphony in a vast space is like looking at a lovely 
painting from a great distance. You have doubts as 
to its beauty, for its form is indistinct. I hope that be- 
fore many years each of our large cities that give mu- 
sical festivals will have a hall that is built for that pur- 
pose, and thus befitting for the true interpretation of 
great music. 

Since my last note to the JouRNAL, there jhave been 
one or two goncerts worthy of mention. First of these 
was a performance of eight numbers of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater and Massenet’s Eve. These works were 
given with orchestra, chorus and solo talent, under the 
directions of Mr. Tetedoux. They had the assistance 
of Miss Wallace of Pittsburgh, and Miss Leggett of 
Cleveland, as soprano soloists, while Mrs. Davis, Dr. 
Martin, Mr. Knorr and Mr. James Martin were of this 
city. Massenet’s Eve contains some very pleasing 
music, particularly the orchestral introduction, de- 
scriptive of the serenity of nature. One or two of the 
choruses are also interesting, but the solo music seems 
to me to be too much drawn out to be very effective. 
The listener becomes tired of the monotony of sweet- 
ness. 

The Apollo Club gave a Minnerchor Concert, which 
was very pleasing, and drew out a large audience. Mr. 
Tomlins is at work forming a festival chorus, which is 
to number a thousand voices. It is the intention of the 
committee who have this great undertaking in charge 
to bring it toa successful termination, and thus next 
spring we may expect a festival worthy of the name. 
We have plenty of fine voices, which may make a splen- 
did chorus, if they only concentrate with a unity of 
purpose to accomplish the good work. Mr. Tomlins has 
been very successful in gaining control of his forces and 
I think that he will be able to do a greater work than 
ever before in our city. Every lover of music wishes 
the undertaking its full measure of success, There 
will be no lack of money to carry out the arrange- 
ments, and all that we want is the hearty co-operation 
of the singers of our city. Mr. Thomas will shortly be 
here, to begin a season of forty orchestral concerts. 
These concerts will be given in the Exposition Building, 
which will be turned into a summer garden for the 
time being. 

Among the students of music who have gone to En- 
rope to study I make mention of Miss Maud Powell, 
a pupil of Mr. Lewis. This little girl has been playing 
the violin under this gentleman’s instruction for some 
few years. She has made most rapid progress, and 
manifests remarkable ability. If her talent is carefully 
developed she will make a name for herself in the world 
of art. Also a pupil of Mr. Emil Liebling, Miss Adele 
Geiser, goes to perfect herself in pianoforte playing. 
This young girl has a more than ordinary technique, 
and attempts very difficult music with much success. 
These two young ladies will do honor to our city, in the 
future, if these gifts are developed with that thoughtful 
care that is necessary to gain maturity in art. 

C. H. BritTan. 
—_>_—_- 
DATION OF MUSICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

Here are dates of foundation of leading modern 
musical institutions devoted to educational purposes 
and to the advancement of music from its more 
scientific aspect : — 

The Conservatoire, Paris, was organized in 
MRT eriel chic, Let eth Rane ae eres 
PNAGNG...): ca To. 65S Sey ho! Sa Tee ees 
Vienna. . ° 
The Royal Academy of Music of London 
The Conservatory of Liege . 

Madrid . . 
Brussels . . . 

Leipzig . - 
Royal Lrish Academy of ot Musie, “Dublin 
Berlin... 

Cologne .... -» 

Stuttgart 8 

The Institute of Florence’ ‘ 

The London Academy of Music 
Petersburg. 

College of Organist, London, « . 

Turit . se ee ee 
Moscow. . ie . 

Trinity College. London . ‘ 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, London 
Musical Association, London . . 0... 
National Training School, hana f 
St. Cecilia, BOR ns ia, oe ac ° 
St. Marcello, Venice . . . . - « «+ « 


FOUN 


1795 
1808 
1810 
1817 
1822 
1827 
1831 
1832 
1843 
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